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him, but illuminated his portraits with animation ; 
the very " minds, habits, and manners " of those who 
were so fortunate as to sit to him might be traced in 
his eflforts. 

Keppel's portrait proved the most attractive ever 
produced in England, and Reynolds was immediately 
employed to paint several "ladies of high quality," 
whose counterfeit presentments the fashionable and 
intellectual world flocked to see. ' 

Like a magic wand the charms of his pencil now 
called to his studio the " opulence and beauty of the 
nation," and ere his death he had "perpetuated the 
features of the majority of the eminent and distin- 
guished men of learning then living," and as a miser 
holds his gold, so have the nobility of England many 
of the paintings of this great maste*-. ' 

Reynolds was a careful reader of Shakspeare, and 
he selected some of the characters of that immortal 
poet as subjects for his skill, with results which added 
to the lustre of his career. -He seemed to make the 
poetic power of Shakspeare breathe upon the can- 
vas. His picture of the dying Cardinal Beaufort is 
thus spoken of by a critic : " This picture of the dying 
Beaufort is truly an impressive performance; the 
general hue of the picture is consonant to Shak- 
speare's awful scene — sober — grand — solemn. The 
excruciating agony of guilt and fear that writhes each 
limb, and fastens his convulsive fingers on the bed- 
clothes, makes each spectator shudder, and the face 
of the dying Cardinal has that agonized and horrid 
grin described by the poet : 

" ' See how the pangs of death do make him grin.' " 

The rare merit of this picture is that Reynolds por- 
trays in the features of the devilish cardinal, that his 
dying agonies are not those of physical pain, but the 
horrors of a conscience burdened with guilt. It has 
been remarked that this is a distinction in expression 
of so nice a kind, that, perhaps, Raphael himself 
would have failed in attempting to execute it. Nor 
would Reynolds have succeeded had not his inven- 
tive genius called into requisition the i' demon at 
the pillow." Northcote tells us that there were 
originally many and serious objections made to the 
fiend, and that he was earnestly importuned to erase 
it. " But he knew better," says Northcote, who 
adds that " even Shakspeare himself in his text has 
thought it requisite to employ his imagery in order 
to make his intentions more surely understood." 
Undoubtedly Shakspeare's words, 

— "the busy meddling fiend. 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul," 

were the words from which Reynolds drew his inspir- 
ation, and which gave him authority for introducing 
what was considered by many at the timS as an un- 
artistic feature in painting. 

I believe that Sir Joshua studied Shakspeare as a 
means of perfecting his artistic skill — that his mar- 
velous hand in tracing those delicate tints — in the 
truthful drawing of light, shade and contrast — in 
giving repose to and placing the stamp of nature 
upon his works, was often governed by impressions 
received upon his mind while carefully perusing the 
poetical effusions of England's bard. He was thor- 
ough in his knowledge of Shakspeare's writings ; the 
friends with whom he most associated were Shak- 
spearean scholars, among whom may be mentioned 
Garrick, Johnson, and Malone. Reynolds differed 
from other eminent authority in his line, when in one 
of his papers he states that painting has its best plea 
for clai ning kindred with its sister poetry from the 
power which like her it can exercise over the imag- 
ination, and he adds that it is to this power that the 
true painter of genius directs his aim. Take this ad- 
mission in connection with an observation he makes 
on a scene in Macbeth : " The dialogue between Dun- 
can and Banquo, while they are approaching the 
gates of Macbeth 's castle, has always appeared to me 
a striking instance of what in painting is termed re- 
pose. This conversation naturally turns upon the 
beauty of its situation, and the pleasantness of the 
air, and Banquo observing the martlet's nests in 
every recess of the cornice, remarks that where 
those birds most breed and haunt the air is delicate. 
The subject of easy conversation gives that repose 
so necessary to the mind after the tumultuous bustle 
of the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts the 
scene of horror that immediately succeeds," etc., etc. 
In this description he seems to breathe the very 
soul of the painter's inspiration ; and, without pro- 
ducing the effects of " repose " and " contrast " in his 
works (which Sir Joshua, through the agency of 



Shakspeare, thus faithfully defines), no artist need 
ever hope to excel. 

"The piece wants repose" is an expression used 
by painters, and upon this subject, said a student of 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, on a certain occasion, sought 
to explain by entering upon a critical review of both 
painters and poets, and introducing his " Excellent 
Notes on Macbeth." 

Sir Joshua's painting of "Macbeth with the 
Witches " is one of his happiest works, while his 
conception of Puck, in the " Midsummer Night's 
Dream," in point of animation has been pronounced 
unparalleled. Others of his Shakspearean pictures 
are from "King Lear," and "The Tempest." He 
painted "Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy," 
also Mrs. Siddons as the " Tragic Muse." He con- 
templated painting Garrick standing full length in 
the foreground of a large picture, surrounded by the 
characters in Shakspeare which that famous actor 
had assumed on the stage ; also the closet scene in 
" Hamlet ; " but these designs, it is to be regretted, 
were never carried into execution.. 

In his elegant and instructive discourses, delivered 
before the students of the Royal Academy, over 
which he presided, evidence can repeatedly be found 
to show that Shakspeare was the silent guide to 
whom Sir Joshua looked while ascending the giddy 
heights of fame. Northcote observed of these dis- 
courses that the elegance and chastity of their style 
had very rarely, if ever, been equaled by the most 
eminent writers. 

It was for his virtues and private worth, as well as 
his talents and genius, that he was regarded as "a 
distinguished ornament of the British nation." His 
mind was of happy and calm composure. When his 
profession had won for him the means, he livefd in 
great elegance, but it was the elegance of refinement, 
and those who were the guests at his hospitable 
table seemed to feel that the " mind should predom- 
inate over the body," and that the honors of "turtle 
and the haunch should give place to the feast of wit." 

Dr. Johnson remarked of him that he was the most 
invulnerable man he ever knew, and that were he to 
get into a quarrel with him, should not know how to 
abuse him. From all accounts we may conclude 
that his talents were the diamonds of art, and his 
virtues" the pearls of private and social life. 

Reynolds died in his sixty-ninth year, and ere he 
was laid in the grave, the orator and statesman, 
Burke, thus spoke of his career : 

" In full afSuence of foreign and domestic fame, 
admired by the expert in art, and by the learned in 
science, courted by the great, caressed by sovereign 
powers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, his 
native humility, modesty, and candor never forsook 
him, even on surprise or provocation ; nor was the 
least degree of arrogance or assumption visible to 
the most scrutinizing eye, in any part of his conduct 
or discourse. He had too much merit not to excite 
some jealousy, too much innocence to provoke any 
enmity. The loss of no man of his time can be felt 
with more sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow. 
Hail ! and farewell I " — Joseph Watson. 



SKETCHES IN OLD NEWPORT. 

Among the thousands of visitors to the fashion- 
able Newport of modern times, and of the gay world, 
during the past summer, few, perhaps, saw the inte- 
rior of those quaint old houses which so evidently 
have belonged to a former generation. 

It was my own good fortune, a year or two since, 
as often in my childhood, to be an inmate of one of 
these, and to learn a good deal about that genera- 
tion of whom only a remnant now remains, though 
longevity was one of their most marked and fre- 
quent peculiarities. 

This house was built in 1700 by the grandfather of 
the gentleman who last occupied it. This gentleman 
was himself past his eighty-fifth year at the time of 
my late visit, and has since then been carried to the 
final home of his ancestors. 

The building was of wood, but constructed in the 
most substantial manner, and, having been always 
kept in good repair, had no appearance of dilapida- 
tion or decay. The gable end fronts the street, and 
the roof has a double pitch, at first being rather flat, 
but suddenly slanting down into a grade more nearly 
perpendicular. Originally, the sides as well as the 
roof were covered with shingles, but progress and 
" modern improvement," somewhere about the year 
1760, changed the lower shingles into oaken clap- 



boards, which still remam, and are now well covered 
with many successive coats of paint. 

Within are many rooms, of various shapes and 
sizes, queer closets, and narrow passage-ways leading 
to unexpected chambers or stairways. But the seem- 
ing mystery of the plan upon which the house was 
built is explained when once you come to observe 
the chimney. One would imagine that this immense 
pile had been built first, and then rooms put together 
around it till there were enough of them to make a 
house. So completely does it compel everything 
else to its own shape and size ! 

It is, at its base, twelve feet square. Large enough 
for a small bedroom ! Indeed, I once saw in Illinois 
a new house to which the owner had just taken his 
bride, which measured only two feet more in length, 
while the width was just the same as this chimney. 

Ascending, its size is gradually diminished to the 
top, but not in a regular pyramidic slant,>for on the 
second floor all sorts of odd closets and cupboards 
nestle in curious corners and crannies excavated in 
its capacious sides. Nor are the chambers less fan- 
tastic in their shapes, all having been bent to the 
one fixed fact, the chimney, and accommodating 
themselves, each in its own way, to that and to the 
fire-place deemed essential to every .room. So they 
open out of or into each other, or upon the passage- 
ways, as may be ; and whatever way we go we seem 
to be making discoveries continually of hitherto un- 
suspected apartments. A delightful old house to 
wander about in, superlatively delightful for the 
grandchildren's game of hide-and-seek. 

But we must not linger within, for there are many 
curious things to be observed without. 

What will particularly excite the surprise of a 
stranger, and especially of one coming from the 
West, is the narrowness of the streets in the old part 
of the town. The width of Thames Street, in which 
are the principal dry-goods stores, banks, and the 
market, is only thirty feet, inclusive of the side- 
walks. These last are so contracted also, that two 
people can barely walk comfortably together, and 
two couples meeting can only pass by the stepping 
off into the gutter of the outside ones of each party. 
In the new and now fashionable part of town all this 
is changed, arid wide avenues invite the elegant turn- 
outs of the millionaires who have here their summer 
homes. 

Not only is the aspect of the town itself antique ; it 
has within it also several notable antiquities. 

Everybody sees, and wonders at, and surmises 
about " the old mill," the oldest structure, probably, 
now standing upon this continent, or at any rate 
upon the northern half of the continent. In the 
town records there is a will dated December 24th, 
1677, in which the testator bequeaths " the stone mill 
and the lot on which it stands," to his " dear daugh- 
ter, God's-gift Arnold," the testator signing to the 
will the same name which, a hundred years later, 
bore such unpleasant fame in our national.history — 
Benedict Arnold. 

Everybody hears the famous and grand old organ 
of Trinity Church, inscribed : " The Gift of George 
Berkely, late Lord Bishop of Cloyne," which was be- 
stowed upon the church corporation nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, after the good bishop had 
returned -from America to his native land. But some 
who listen to the organ, and read its inscription, may 
fail to notice the crown by which it is still sur- 
mounted, a curious relic of the colonial days. 

A few moments' walk will take us past the Friends' 
Meeting House, through "Meeting Street," to the 
cemetery, where lie the reiiiains of a great multitude ; 
and here we shall find some of the oldest inscriptions 
known in our country. Several of the graves lie 
beneath broad slabs of slate, on which the words are 
nearly effaced by time ; but we can trace the figures 
in one instance of 1638, in another of 1640, and many 
of dates in the latter half of that century. One is 
the tomb of William Jefferay, who was, if tradition be 
true, one of the judges by whom Charles I. was con- 
demned to death. It is covered by a large slab of 
gray stone, and has a poetic epitaph, below the dis- 
figuring representation, at its head, of a skull and 
cross-bones, a favorite style of ornamentation in 
those days. He died in 1675. 

Commodore Perry's monument brings us nearer to 
the present time. It is a shaft of granite ; a single 
stone twenty-three feet high and standing upon a 
pedestal ten feet in height. It is on the top of a 
graceful slope, where Jt can be seen from all parts of 
the beautiful grounds. Here we will take our leave 
of the dear old town. — H. Emily Baker. 



